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\/JR. JUSTICE BELLIVER, divested of 
x wig, sat in the armchair of his retiring- 
room, at close of his day’s work, twisting up 
one of his still dark eyebrows between his 
thumb and finger. He usually sat for ten 
minutes in this manner, reviewing the case in 
hand before throwing it off his mind till after 
dinner. His pepper-and-salt knees were 
crossed* and his other hand, thin, with darkish 
hair on it, rubbed them without seeming purpose. About sixty- 
five, and if not handsome, at least impressive, he still had on his 
face the somewhat dehumanized look of the last six hours. Owing 
to the pressure of divorce proceedings, he had been dissolving mar¬ 
riages all the week—it was not his general game, and he had 
rather enjoyed it for a change; but today there was a point of 
irritation in his mind, such as a hair unlocated causes in a mouth. 
He had just pronounced decree nisi in a suit where Counsel had 
made an appeal that, in spite of her guilt, the respondent should 
be allowed to keep the child of the marriage. In his judgment 
he had made it plain that no talk of temptation, no throwing of 
the blame on the co-respondent, was to the point; she was a 
married woman who had been false to her vows, and he had felt 
no hesitation in following the usual practice, giving custody of the 
child to the party not in error. 

He had no doubt about his judgment, but he was uneasy, because 
he could not, as it were, put his finger on that vague spot of 
irritation. And, searching for it, his mental eye reviewed the 
figures of the parties: the petitioner, cold and well-dressed; the 
respondent, in black, perhaps twenty-six, slim, pretty, fair-haired, 
seated beside a tall, large woman with a full-blown face, also in 
black, and evidently her mother. 

He rose impatiently, and, going to a drawer, took out some 
brushes and began brushing his gray hair vigorously. 

Ah! He had it! Somebody had smiled while he was delivering 
judgment. His tongue had found the hair—a sort of contempt of 
court. But who—where? In the gallery—body of the court— 
Counsels bench? No—no! That large woman with the full¬ 

blown face—the mother—she had smiled! Hardly the moment 
for a mother to smile; and the smile itself—his mental eye 
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isolated it on those full lips and swimming blue eyes; it had a 
queer, concentrated meaning, a sort of threatening quizzicality, i 
a—yes, altogether, a piece of infernal impertinence! If it had 
occurred again, he would have had the court cleared of—h’m— 
well!—a smile! 

He opened his toilet cabinet and washed his face and hands, as 
if rubbing off a smear. Then, taking his top hat, with a few words 
to his attendant, he made his way out of the Law Courts. It was 
fine weather, and, beckoning up his chauffeur, he sent the car 
away—he would walk. 

While he was turning out of Lincoln’s Inn Fields into Long 
Acre, a closed car passed him, moving very slowly. Mr. Justice 
Belliver looked up. The window space was filled by a lady’s face 
under a large black hat. So slowly was the car moving, that for 
almost half a minute the face, full-colored, full-blown, with blue 
swimming eyes, was turned toward him, and on the face was that 
smile. It seemed to travel up and down him, to quiz him from 
the soles of his boots to the top of his hat; it rested on his angry 
eyes, burrowed, dug into them with a clinging deviltry, annoying 
and puzzling him so intensely that he could not take his eyes off 
it. Men’s glances are supposed sometimes to divest women of 
their clothes; this woman’s smile divested Mr. Justice Belliver, J 
not exactly of his clothes, but of his self-possession, self-im- j 
portance, almost of his self-control. He was ashamed to stop, 
turn round or cross the road; he just walked and stood it. his 
nerves quivering, his face flushed; and all the time he could see 
that the woman was extremely pleased with the effect of her 
smile. Then the car suddenly speeded, and he was alone, using 
a most unjudicial word. 

What was the meaning of it? He racked bis brains to re- , 










He was awakened by 
voices. Two women were 
talking somewhere close to 
him. “And he doesn’t know 
me from Eve—isn’t it price¬ 
less? He — of all men!” 


member the womans name-—it had been mentioned in the case; 
Mac—Mac—something—quite unfamiliar to him; and her face— 
no—unless—no, quite unknown! 

Again he used the unjudicial word, and with the power that his 
life had given him, turned his mind to other things—almost. 

Before taking his seat in court next morning, he perused the 
shorthand report of the case; the names of the parties conveyed 
nothing to him. Toward lunch-time, while he was pronouncing 
his second decree nisi, his eyes, roving over the court, were ar¬ 
rested by a large black hat in the front row of the gallery. 
Beneath it—yes!—that woman's face, and smiling! The impu¬ 
dence of it! By heaven, he would have her removed! Removed! 
He lowered his eyes, broke a pen angrily against his desk, and 
with an effort finished his judgment and adjourned the court. 

He sat before his lunch without eating, enraged. At that 
distance, the smile, endowed as if with enchantment, had been 
more irritating, baffling, damnably quizzing than ever. It was such 
contempt of court as he had never known, and yet there was 
nothing to be done about it! He was exposed to her impudence 
whenever he sat in public, so long as she wished. Well, who 
cared." It was absurd—a smile! And yet—there was something 
behind that smile—it had some cursed meaning that he could not 
reach. Had he said anything foolish in his judgment yesterday? 
He took up the report a second time. Nothing! Nothing but 
what he would say again this minute; he agreed with every word 
of it! Well, one thing was clear, if he couldn’t commit her for 
contempt of court, he must ignore her. 

He attacked his risotto, nearly cold by now, drank his glass of 
claret; brushed his hair, put on his wig and again went into court. 

When Counsel sat down after opening the new case, Mr. Jus¬ 


tice Belliver saw in the 
gap made by the drop¬ 
ping of the gowned figure, 
that woman under her 
large black hat—smiling, 
with the same meaning 
deviltry, the same quizzing, 
burrowing seizure on his 
face. His stare, fierce for 
a moment, became grim 
and stony. He leaned 
back, gripping his chair 
with both hands. He had 
been on the point of say¬ 
ing; “If a certain person 
in court cannot behave 
with the respect due to 
justice, I shall have her 
removed.” 

Phew! What an escape! 
This was a question of 
will-power! One would 
see whether a woman could beat him at that! It was clear to him 
now that she was bent on a petty persecution. If that were so 
—he would see! And he did. For whenever his eyes in the busi¬ 
ness of the case were raised, there was that woman’s face, and at 
once the smile broke out. 

Never—not even after influenza—had itdbeen so great a strain 
to keep his mind on the business of the court. When at last he 
adjourned, he beckoned the usher. He would point out the 
woman, give instructions for her exclusion. 

“Yes, my Lord?” 

“The ventilation was not all it might be this afternoon. See 
to it, will you?” 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

And my Lord rose, and as he rose, the woman rose, and smiled. 

Driving home that day, he sat back with his eyes closed. Not 
a particularly unimaginative man, he w f as unimaginative enough 
to see that he was making a fool of himself. The woman was 
annoying him in revenge for his judgment about her daughter’s 
child, but if a judge had not the strength of mind to disregard 
such petty persecutions, he was not fit for his job! He smiled 
best, anyway, who smiled last! Yet, racking his brains for a way 
of smiling last, he could not find one. 

Next morning he forced himself at once to scrutinize every 
corner of the court. No woman—no smile! She did not appear. 
The next day was Sunday. By Monday morning the matter had 
almost passed from his mind, leaving the unpleasant dent of a 
sinister dream. He was back in King’s Bench, too, with his old 
work; and he reflected sardonically that no woman would put up 
with the boredom of Common Law cases for the pleasure of 
annoying him, (Continued on page 116 ) 
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wasp,” said Peter, beginning to see 
clearly into the matter. “You had a 
match-box in your pocket.” 

Wallace was in no mood to stop and 
discuss first causes. He was springing up 
and down on his pyre, beating at the 
flames. 

“Do you know what I should do if I 
were you?” said Peter Willard. “I should 
jump into the lake.” 

One of the cardinal rules of golf is that 
a player shall accept no advice from any¬ 
one but his own caddie; but the warmth 
about his lower limbs had now become 
so generous that Wallace was prepared 
to stretch a point. He took three rapid 
strides and entered the water with a 
splash. 

The lake, though muddy, is not deep, 
and presently Wallace was to be observed 
standing up to his waist some few feet 
from the shore. 

“That ought to have put it out,” said 
Peter Willard. “It was a bit of luck that 
it happened at this hole.” He stretched 
out a hand to the bather. “Catch hold, 
old man, and I’ll pull you out.” 

“No!” said Wallace Chesney. 

“Why not?” 

“Never mind!” said Wallace austerely. 
He bent as near to Peter as he was able. 
“Send a caddie up to the clubhouse to 
fetch my gray flannel trousers from my 
locker,” he whispered tensely. 

“Oh, ah!” said Peter. 

It was some little time before Wallace, 
encircled by a group of male spectators, 
was enabled to change his costume; and 
during the interval he continued to stand 
waist-deep in the water, to the chagrin of 
various couples who came to the tee in 
the course of their round and complained 
with not a little bitterness that his pres¬ 
ence there added a mental hazard to an 
already difficult hole. Eventually, how¬ 
ever, he found himself back ashore, his 
ball before him, his mashie in his hand. 

“Carry on,” said Peter, as the couple 
in front left the green. “All clear now,” 


TXfALLACE CHESNEY addressed his 
* * ball. And, even as he did so; he was 
suddenly aware than an odd psychological 
change had taken place in himself. He was 
aware of a strange weakness. The charred 
remains of the plus fours were lying 
under an adjacent bush; and clad in the 
old gray flannels of his early golfing days, 
Wallace felt diffident, feeble, uncertain of 
himself. It was as though virtue had gone 
out of him, as if some indispensable ad¬ 
junct to good play had been removed. His 
corrugated trouser-leg caught his eye as 
he waggled, and all at once he became 
acutely alive to the fact that many eyes 
were watching him. The audience seemed 
to press on him like a blanket. He felt 
as he had been wont to feel in the old 
days when he had had to drive off the 
first tee in front of a terrace full of scoff¬ 
ing critics. 

The next moment his ball had bounded 
weakly over the intervening patch of turf 
and was in the water. 

“Hard luck!” said Peter Willard, ever 
a generous foe. And the words seemed 
to touch some almost atrophied chord in 
Wallace’s breast. A sudden love for his 
species flooded over him. Dashed decent 
of Peter, he thought, to sympathize. Peter 
was a good chap. So were the spectators 
good chaps. So was everybody, even his 
caddie. 

Peter Willard, as if resolved to make 
his sympathy practical, also rolled his ball 
into the lake. 

“Hard luck!” said Wallace Chesney, 
and started as he said it; for many weeks 
had passed since he had commiserated 
with an opponent. He felt a changed 
man—a better, sweeter, kindlier man. It 
was as if a curse had fallen from him. 

He teed up another ball, and swung. 

“Hard luck!” said Peter. 

“Hard luck!” said Wallace, a moment 
later. 

“Hard luck!” said Peter, a moment 
after that 

Wallace Chesney stood on the tee 


watching the spot in the water where his 
third ball had fallen. The crowd was 
now openly amused, and as he listened to 
their happy laughter, it was borne in upon 
Wallace that he too was amused and 
happy. A weird, almost effervescent ex¬ 
hilaration filled him. He turned and 
beamed upon the spectators. He waved 
his mashie cheerily at them. This, he 
felt, was something like golf. This was 
golf as it should be—not the dull, me¬ 
chanical thing which had bored him dur¬ 
ing all these past weeks of his perfection, 
but a gay, rollicking adventure. That was 
the soul of golf, the thing that made it 
the wonderful pursuit it was—that 
speculativeness, that not knowing where 
the dickens your ball was going when you 
hit it, that eternal hoping for the best, 
that never-failing chanciness. It is better 
to struggle hopefully than to arrive, and 
at last this great truth had come home to 
Wallace Chesney. He realized now why 
pro’s were all grave, silent men who 
seemed to struggle manfully against some 
secret sorrow. It was because they were 
too darned good. Golf had no surprises 
for them, no gallant spirit of adventure. 

“I’m going to get a ball over if I stay 
here all night,” cried Wallace Chesney 
gayly, and the crowd echoed his mirth. 

On the face of Charlotte Dix was the 
look of a mother whose prodigal son has 
rolled into the old home once more. She 
caught Wallace’s eye and gesticulated to 
him blithely. 

“The cripple says he’ll give you a stroke 
a hole, Wally!” she shouted. 

“I’m ready for him!” bellowed Wallace. 

“Hard luck!” said Peter Willard. 

T TNDER their bush the plus fours, 
^ charred and dripping, lurked un¬ 
noticed. But Wallace Chesney saw them. 
They caught his eye as he sliced his 
eleventh into the marshes on the right. 
It seemed to him that they looked sullen. 
Disappointed! Baffled! 

Wallace Chesney was himself again. 


But her smile was almost the first thing 
he saw when he entered, and he was 
alarmed by the effect it had on him. The 
consciousness that it was ready to pounce 
the moment his eyes strayed, seemed to 
deprive him of that serenity and patience 
so necessary for the trial of Common Law 
cases. 

And the next day it was the same, and 
the next. 

S ITTING in his club that third evening 
before dinner, he seriously reviewed 
the courses open to him to abate this 
nuisance. It was less than a fortnight to 
the Easter vacation, but he felt as if a 
fortnight of this daily irritation would 
make him ill. The idea of having her 
removed, or committed for contempt of 
court, did not seriously return to him— 
it was too like the Red King in “Alice 
in Wonderland;” and what if like the 
Cheshire Cat, she left her smile behind— 
for it was not so much the woman, as 
what her smile meant, which was now so 


THE SMILE 


on his nerves. Something it meant— 
and he could not reach that meaning! 
What courses then were left? To go to 
the woman’s house and confront her point 
blank? Impossible! The dignity of his 
office forbade it. 

Equally undignified to write! 

To go sick and begin his vacation at 
once? That was to leave her with the 
victory! 

To get a friend to interfere? He could 
not confide his weakness to a friend. 

To take to smoked glasses? They 
would merely blur his view of Counsel and 
witnesses, and leave the smile undimmed; 
it was a “haunt” now, too mental in its 
effect to be removed that way. Besides— 
the woman would rejoice! 

To laugh—at himself, at her! All very 
well if it were just a revengeful trick; but 
one could not laugh at something that one 
could not understand. 

He rose from that session of sweet, 
silent thought, powerless, devoid of 
remedy or anodyne. He must just stick 


(Continued from 
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it out and trust to time to wear the 
woman down. And with a deep sigh he 
went in to dinner. 

The woman missed no single one of the 
ten days that followed; for two to three 
hours, morning or afternoon, she sat in 
his court and smiled whenever he gave 
her a chance; and that was far more often 
than he wished, God knew; for when a 
rider has a weak spot, out of sheer nerv¬ 
ousness he always falls on it. 

By this time he had almost lost con¬ 
sciousness of how the thing began; the 
woman and her smile were as unreal, and 
yet as hopelessly painful, as a recurrent 
nightmare. When he adjourned his court 
for the Easter vacation, his face had a 
jaundiced look, his eyes were restless and 
unhappy, his dark, twisting eyebrows 
seemed to have lost their attractive 
bristle. And the woman looked as freshly 
full-blown, as meaningful, as mocking 
under her large black hat as on the first 
day he saw her. She had battened on 
him. 
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Never had he entered train for his vaca¬ 
tion with such intense relief. Brighton 
air would set him up, remove all this 
silly nerve trouble and exasperation. He 
drove up from the station to his hotel 
with the buoyant feeling of a man out 
for the first time after an illness. Walk¬ 
ing up to the desk through the hall 
lounge, he passed two ladies. One of 
them turned and smiled. For a moment 
he felt positively faint; then, with the 
thought: “Ha! but I’m not a judge here; 
I’m a man!” he stepped up to the desk 
and registered. Here she was no priv¬ 
ileged harpy, he no helpless official butt. 
He was a man, she a woman—and she 
should know it! 

LIE spent the hour before dinner 
*■ * maturing his resolve to dog her to 
some quiet nook and give her the half- 
hour of her life. 

“Madam,” he would begin, “I think I 
have reason to know your face. I think 
you have been so good as to favor me 
with certain smiles these last three 
weeks.” By heaven, his tongue should 
tear the skin off her! 

In the coffee-room he searched every 
table, looking at every face; she was not 
there. Perhaps she had an inkling of 
what was before her; perhaps she had 
repented of her rashness in pursuing him 
down here. 

After dinner he continued his restless 
searching of every face; he could not see 
her anywhere, and at last, tired out, sat 
down in the lounge, where a screen kept 
off the draft, and lay back in his chair 
drawing feebly at his cigar. Unnerved, 
exhausted by this spurt of savage feeling, 
he dozed. 

He w T as awakened by voices. Two 
women were talking somewhere close to 
him. 

“And he doesn’t know me from Eve— 
isn’t it priceless? My dear, IVe had the 
time of my life. From the moment he 
said that Kathleen shouldn’t have the 
child, and sneered at her, and wouldn’t 
have it that Charles pursued her, I made 
up my mind to get back on him. He— 
he —of all men! Why, do you know, 
twenty-seven years ago, in my first mar¬ 
riage, when I w'as twenty-three, slim and 
pretty as an angel—my dear, I was, 
though you wouldn't think it!—he— he — 
a barrister he was then, and quite a buck 
—he made violent love to me; wanted 
me to go off with him. And I should 
have, my dear, if it hadn’t been that 
Kathleen was on the way! He — he! 
He's clean forgotten that he ever was 
flesh and blood! And now! Oh, my 
God! What a humbug! What a humbug, 
in his precious wig! —Hallo!” 

The screen was tottering. Mr. Justice 
Belliver, risen from his hastily pushed- 
back chair, stood with one hand grasping 
the falling screen and his other hand 
crisped on the lapel of his evening coat, 
as if to conceal the feelings in his chest. 
His lips quivered, thin and bloodless from 
compression; with eyes deep in his head, 
he looked at the woman who had spoken, 
and as he looked, she smiled. 

He bowed slightly, let go of the screen 
and walked shakily away; and in a mirror 
he saw her smile slowly fade, and a look 
of compunction, almost of compassion, 
take its place. 
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